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and, having more available ground, they do not impoverish the 
soil by too frequent crops. The fields lie in fallow five or six 
years, and, of course, yield abundantly when tilled. 

Locusts. — During our stay in the upper lake we witnessed one 
of those extraordinary visitations by which the labour and hopes of 
a season are frequently in a few hours destroyed throughout 
entire districts in this part of the world. A flight of locusts, brought 
by a strong hot S.E. wind, came upon us thick as snowflakes, 
both filling the air and covering the ground for miles. Myriads 
were destroyed in the lakes, or swept irrresistibly into the sea. 
A flight of locusts is not, however, without its advantages to the 
natives, who esteem them as a great luxury when baked and dry. 
Large heaps were consequently exposed for sale in the markets of 
Tunis and Benzerta for some time after their visit. 

Hot Springs. — At the eastern base of Gebel Ishkel there are 
four or five mineral springs, which are held in great repute for 
medicinal virtues*by the natives, who resort to them almost daily, 
to bathe in small pools formed by hollowing out the sand round 
each jet which bubbles through the soil, These springs are salt, 
and of a temperature of about 110°; but the natives showed so 
much offence at our immersing our hands into the pools, that 
we were unable to ascertain it correctly. In every other respect 
we experienced the greatest civility from the native whose hut we 
chanced to fall in with, but the party of soldiers and fishermen 
from the town who were sent with us from Benzerta, frequently 
showed fear and mistrust when we were encamped on the shores 
of the upper lake, and represented the Arabs of that district as 
lawless and wild. 



XIII. — On the Mouths of the Jamoor River, Western Africa; 
being a Letter addressed by the Rev. John Clarke to the 
Rev. Joseph Angas, dated July 16, 1845: communicated by 
Mr. Angas. 

My last hasty scrawl was very imperfect, and in this I wish to 
give you further information, especially of the river Jamoor, which 
has been supposed hitherto to be only a branch of the Came- 
roons. From recent observation, and from all the information 
we obtain here, we conclude it is a distinct river, having its course 
from the east of the Cameroons Mountain, and emptying itself 
by at least four branches into the Bimbian and the Cameroons 
Creek, The following are the countries given us through which 
it runs to the sea: — 1st, Bavi ; 2nd, Balum ; 3rd, Molalle; 
4th, 'M'bonjun; 5th, Molarigga ; 6th, Munggo; 7th, Baribo 
(southern mouth) ; 8th, Ebonjo, Ganjjii, and Bimbia (the 
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northern mouth). The branch running past the site of old 
Munggo towns, enters the Bimbian Creek, between Bimbia and 
Cameroons ; and another branch, dangerous from the number of 
hippopotami found in it, enters the sea at the Cameroons. The 
map accompanying this will give you a better idea of its direction 
and bearings ; and the notes taken by Captain Milbourn, Brother 
Merrick, and myself, may, to some extent, be useful in describing 
this river, and in correcting the common error into which Mr. 
Macqueen, Becroft, and others have fallen, in taking the Jamoor 
for a mouth only of the river Cameroons. On the 1st instant we 
ascended the Jamoor, entering it by the Munggo Creek. The 
following are our observations : — 

At 9.45 a.m., entered the Munggo Creek from the river 
Cameroons. 

At 10. 15 a.m., course N. by E., rate 4J knots. Palm-trees 
and mangroves. 

At 10. 30 a.m., course W. A creek on the left (this was our right 
in going up. The right-hand side of the river is that which would 
be so if descending it). The sides of the creek covered with mud. 

At 10.45 a.m., course N. and W.N.W. Width of creek, 
1080 feet to 1200 feet. A narrow creek on the left. Some 
flowering shrubs. 

At 11.5 A.M., Captain Martin's creek on the right. Very 
narrow ; a few houses concealed among the mangroves, quarter 
of a mile from the creek. 

At 11. 15 a.m., course N. by W. Creek, 480 feet wide, ser- 
pentine, 300 feet at some places. 

At 11.30 a.m., course N.W. The creek seems deep ; but 
we have not taken soundings. 

At 11.33 a.m., Bomona Creek on the left side, its width about 
36 feet. This creek leads to a great oil country to the N.E. 
about six hours distant from Cameroons. Have seen people 
from Bomona at Cameroons. 

At 11.40 a.m., a large creek to the left, said to run a long 
way, but to no particular town or country. 

At 11.45 a.m., course S. A small creek on left side, landing 
opposite. 

At 12 noon, N.W. by W. Creek to left small. Creek narrow 
and winding. Course changing from S. to E. in every direction, 
for about 10 minutes. Sharp turnings, trees touching across, 
some trees lying across the creek, got the canoe over them. At 
turnings stem and stern of the canoe touching the mud on each 
side. Monkeys and parrots seen, but no alligators. 

At 12. 25 p.m., entered the Jamoor, near Baribo. The stretch 
of the bar at " Green Patch " seemed almost straight to the S. 

At 12. 30 p.m., course N., two fishing- canoes came up, belong- 
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ing to towns above us on the left bank of the river ; the men 
were armed, but very friendly, and gave us some fish. They 
belong to 'Njo, or Limbetown, from which King Bell took three 
or four men to kill, after the death of his father, to show that he 
was no longer a boy, but able to rule ! 

At 12. 40 p.m., opposite 'Njo ; the name of the chief is Limbe. 
Course N.W. 

At 12. 50 p.m., Amba's Creek on the left hand. 

At 1 p.m., Skaris' town, course N.N.W. Towns join — are both 
on the left side. Many people ran to look at us. Mangroves 
disappear ; sides of the river dry ; clayey soil ; reeds, grass, and 
trees of various sorts. Town 30 feet above the level of the river ; 
current against us four knots. 

At 1.15 p.m., course N. 1.20. Branch to right dangerous 
from 'Ngobo. 

At 1. 30 p.m., course N.N.W. The tide does not seem to reach 
this height. 

At 1. 40 p.m., passed Babingga Creek on the left. E. 

At 1. 45 p.m., course N.W. by W. Current very strong. 

At 2 p.m., course N.W. A canoe from Munggo passed us 
rapidly. 

At 2. 15 p.m., course N.E. by N. A great change in the 
appearance of trees, &c. 

At 2.26, course N.E. A large channel 280 fathoms wide, for 
three quarters of a mile. Passed the side of old Munggo towns, 
from which the people were driven by King Agua, on the death 
of his father. A large branch of the river here running into the 
Bimbian and Cameroons Creeks. 

At 2. 30 p.m., course N.E. A large branch of the river leading 
to Ebonjji and to Bimbia. Ebonjji is about half way to Bimbia ; 
Munggo is about an equal distance from Bimbia and from Ca- 
meroons. An island above the branch leading to Munggo. 

At 2.40 p.m., reached the town of Bwamolumba (port of 
wood). The name of the chief Ebande. Had a kind reception. 

At 3 p.m. The second town down the Ebonjji branch is called 
Elumba a 'Mbengge. The name of the chief is Muni. He is 
about 80 years of age, and remembers that when very young a 
white trader visited his town to purchase goats, but was not al- 
lowed by the Cameroon traders to return. Over the river the 
Bakum kum and Budiman slaves live in a town called Munda a ba 
Kung ; they have a chief placed over them, called Eso a Malum. 
Another slave-town, called Molangga, his own, the left side of 
the main stream, opposite to the entrance to this branch. It is 
near to a large market, and not far from the town of the 
famed necromancer, Esungepa. Molangga signifies a beam of a 
house. The name of the chief of Molangga is Ekoloah. The 
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town of Esungepa is called Babingga ; he has many people under 
him, and exercises fearful power for evil, from Romby to Ma- 
limba ; and far into the interior. We saw the hemp-tree, a peculiar 
sort of palm, water-lilies, flowering trees of many descriptions ; and 
a shrub like the eglantine was very common. Maize and plan- 
tains grew by the sides of the river ; and near to these we saw, in 
many places, marks made by the numerous hippopotami in their 
struggles to gain the bank of the river, to feed by night on the 
maize and plantain leaves. The animal is here called 'Ngobo, 
and is killed for food by the natives. We saw many places like 
sheds, where slaves conceal themselves to shoot these creatures. 
The information we receive from the natives leads us to believe 
that the Jamoor is a longer river than the Cameroons, and that it 
is navigable for canoes for several days above Munggo. The 
Balum (Bakum ?) people were seen as visitors or traders in one of 
the districts through which Brother Merrick travelled when up 
the Cameroons Mountain, and Ebande said he could send us 
safely up the river as far as the Balum (Bakum?) country, which 
would take about two days' paddling to reach it. This would give 
three days from Cameroons. Now, the Cameroons river, in its 
northern branch, runs but a short way above Abo, 15 hours' pull 
from Cameroons, and, in its south-eastern branch, a little way 
above Wuri, about two days' paddling from King Bell's town. 
The Jibarri and Bombarri people are at a very short distance 
from Cameroons. 



XIV. — Route from Ghat to Tawat, direct TV., through the heart 
of the Great Desert or Sahara.* Communicated by Mr. James 
Richardson. 

This is a route of the Great Desert which never yet has been 
travelled by the foot of Europeans or Christians. It passes, as 
stated above, direct W. through the heart of the Great Desert, 
consisting of 30 days' journey at a quick rate, and of 40 days at 
the ordinary rate of caravan travelling. I am indebted for the 
information concerning its wells and stations, their respective dis- 
tances, and its general geological features, to a Tawat Moor 
(assisted by a Sherif of Ghat), whose acquaintance I made at that 
oasis, and who periodically travels this route, under a safe-conduct 
of Tawarik,| for the purposes of commerce. This is now not 

* Sahra, in the plural Sahara, signifies a desert level or plain. — F. S. 

f Tawarik is the plural of Tarkah or Tarikah, the name of a Berber tribe, spelt by 
Leo Africanus (p. 630), Targa; k is commonly pronounced as g in get, gain, by the 
Western Arabs and Berbers : hence Bruce called himself Yagoubi e Ya'kub.— F. S. 



